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on all topics addressed simply to GOOD GOVERNMENT, WASHING- 
Ton, D. C., will receive prompt attention. 


The Month. 


|? is a pitiful state of things when a consul who has 

served his Government as long, and to all appearances 
as faithfully, as John J. Piatt served the United States in 
Ireland, requires the interference of the local magis- 
tracy and citizens of prominence to plead for his reten- 
tion in office, simply because the Presidency of this Re- 
public has changed hands. There is no indication that 
the prayers of the Lord Mayor of Dublin, forty-seven 
members of Parliament and the dignitaries of Trinity 
College in Mr. Piatt’s behalf will have any effect, for a 
new man has been appointed and installed in his place 
already; and yet it would be very odd indeed if Mr. 
Piatt were not able to certify invoices, inquire into the 
misfortunes of stranded Americans, and perform the 
other duties associated with a consulship, just as well 
under an Administration committed toa tariff for revenue 
as under one elected to promote the protective policy. 
There is always hope for better things in a branch of 
the public service which has retained one officer for 
forty-one consecutive years, another for thirty, another 
for twenty-six, another for twenty-five, and others for 
twenty-one, twenty, nineteen and eighteen years; but 
unfortunately there is ever present the danger that a few 
such praiseworthy exceptions will be regarded as atoning 
for the barbarity of the general rule prevailing. 


The interview with Josiah Quincy, Assistant Secretary 
of State, published in the Boston Hera/d the other day, 
contains little to encourage our hopes of a genuine re- 
demption of the foreign service from partisan control. 
Mr. Quincy admits the greater rapidity of changes in 
the consular list under Cleveland than under Harrison, 
but argues that Harrison’s appointments were generally 
dictated by partisan rather than public considerations, 
that it is better on all accounts ‘‘that inevitable 
changes should be made with reasonable promptness, 
instead of after a long period of delay and uncertainty,’’ 
and ‘‘that such changes should coincide as nearly as 
possible with changes in Administrations rather than be 
made near the middle or end of an administration.”’ 


Why? Because this plan ‘‘ gives the new appointees an 
assurance of a continuance in office for at least four 
years, if they perform their duties with efficiency ; while 
the service of a political appointee of a former Ad- 
ministration, who necessarily feels that he may be dis- 
placed at any moment, is not likely to be of much value 
to the Government.”’ 


If Mr. Quincy had stopped short at that point, he 
would have done well. It is true that President Har- 
rison grossly abused his authority in removing men 
from the foreign service because they were Democrats, 
and appointing others because they were Republicans 
and had served the party well; because they were poor 
and needed the pay; because they were urged on him 
by a Senator or Representative or party leader whose 
aid was necessary to the execution of some of his plans ; 
because they were ill and their physicians had recom- 
mended change of air; or because they had married 
and wanted a wedding journey to Europe that would 
cost them nothing. If Mr. Quincy had said that every 
removal by Cleveland was made because the person re- 
moved had been appointed on such grounds and had 
proved worthless to the service, no one could have 
raised a valid objection. But when it is contended 
that, ‘‘whatever may be said as to the superiority of a 
consular service from which political considerations are 
excluded, such as that of the leading nations of Europe, 
it is certainly impossible, under existing conditions, to 
deal with the matter upon a purely non-political basis’’ 
in this country, our suspicion is aroused that the spokes- 
man of the Administration is seeking an excuse rather 
than making an explanation. 


The motives for the removal of an appointee of 
President Harrison’s ought to be tinctured with no 
reference to his party preferences, and in like manner 
the reasons for the choice of a successor ought to be 
entirely apart from the question whether he is or is not 
a Democrat. When Mr. Quincy talks about the ‘ im- 
possibility’’ of getting down to an honest business foot- 
ing in the matter of foreign appointments, he under- 
rates the intelligence of the people to whom he speaks. 
The best class of American citizens know that the 
change from a spoils to a merit system is bound to 
come one day, and it cannot come until somebody 
makes a beginning. If Mr. Quincy chooses to say that 
to make it now would be unwise or inexpedient, it is his 
privilege to confess this serious limitation of his own 
foresight ; but his talk about the present impossibility 
of such a change ranks him with the learned gentleman 
who, on the day before Fulton’s first steamboat went up 
the Hudson river, published a mathematical demonstra- 
tion that boats could not be propelled by steam. 


A New York newspaper, speaking the other day of the 
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assault the spoilsmen were making upon the postoffice 
in that city, said that nine applicants were seeking the 
place of Samuel B. Bowne, then superintendent of city 
delivery. ‘‘Mr. Bowne,’’ it added, “has literally grown 
up with the postoffice, having been there in various 
positions since 1864. His ability has been recognized 
by both great parties, and he has so many and influen- 
tial friends that the wise ones think that he will con- 
tinue to hold his place.’’ Will the time ever come when 
a man who has been serving the Government faithfully 
‘ and efficiently for twenty-nine years will not need 
‘¢many and influential friends’’ to give him a sense of 
security in his place? And when will the merit system 
be so far recognized, outside of the rigid lines of a law, 
that nine raw men will not jump at once for a position 
already filled by a skilled one, simply because the Ad- 
ministration at Washington has been changed? 


Mr. Dayton, the new postmaster at New York, has 
been laying about him in right royal style ever since he 
took possession of his office. He seems possessed of 
the idea that he was put there to ‘‘do something,’’ and 
he has been trying with all his might to find out what 
that something is in order todo it. He began by test- 
ing the civility of a clerk whose duty it was to answer 
questions propounded by visitors in the lobby, and found 
that the man was disposed to discriminate between 
questions which bored him and those which did not. 
Mr. Dayton called for his resignation; and everybody 
will agree that, if the test made was fair, the postmaster 
did quite right in getting rid of an uncivil employee, 
The very object of paying a salary to an official ques- 
tion-answerer is to insure the polite and considerate treat- 
ment of persons who ask foolish questions ; those who 
ask wise ones can always get all the information they 
want without any trouble. Mr. Dayton’s next step was 
less commendable: he removed the foreman of the 
printing department of the postoffice, John P. Sullivan, 
because he understood that Sullivan was a Republican 
and a non-union printer, and appointed a Tammany man 
named Maxwell to the vacant place. Discovering, how- 
ever, that Sullivan was a Democrat and a member of 
‘« Big Six’ typographical union, he turned out his latest 
appointee and put the ousted man back again. If Mr. 
Dayton had had the public welfare a little more at heart 
and politics a little less, he would not have felt called 
upon to stultify himself in this way. The question of a 
man’s partisan affiliations or membership of a certain 
henefit society would not have entered into consider- 
ation as long as he did his work well ; and if he did not, 
he would have gone out anyway, and to stay. 


After getting rid of a lot of petty hold-overs near 
home, Mr. Dayton turned his longing eyes toward Wash- 
ington. He had discovered, in common with many of 
his fellow citizens, that the postal service of New York 
was quite unequal to the needs of a great metropolis. 
Instead, however, of inquiring carefully into the causes 
for the shortcoming and ascertaining that it was, in a 
measure at least, the result of letting politics and not 
business set the gauge for the activities of the office, he 
proceeded to assail the federal Post Office Department. 
He reasoned that, owing to Mr. Bissell’s soft-hearted no- 
tion of retaining among his subordinates those men who 
had proved their exceptional value to the Government 
by years of intelligent and efficient labor, several places 
of responsibility there were still manned by Republi- 
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cans, and therefore needed overhauling. He even 
made a journey to Washington, bent on procuring the 
dismissal of the one Republican hold-over whom he es- 
pecially blamed for the condition of things at New York, 
but returned in twenty-four hours with a mass of in- 
formation about his own office which he might just as 
well have got without traveling two hundred and fifty 
miles after it. The obnoxious Republican hold-over 
still holds over, and Mr. Dayton is not talking so much 
or so positively as he did before he made his brief voy- 
age of discovery. The only reason for rehearsing all 
these facts is that they point a wholesome moral for pub- 
lic officers who set about their work with the notion 
that the first step toward Reform is to pull down every- 
thing in sight and build anew from the bottom. 


We are glad to see that since his return home Mr. 
Dayton has manifested a less eager thirst for the enemy’s 
blood than when he started on his Washington campaign. 
He has, indeed, made a personal request of one Repub- 
lican employee to remain at a post where he has already 
served a good while with credit. The noteworthy fea- 
ture of this case is the fact that the Republican is not a 
Republican simply, but a conspicuous officer of a cam. 
paign club. This circumstance may not be fatal to his 
usefulness as a public functionary, and in the light of it 
most observers will probably regard the postmaster’s 
action as a special exhibition of magnanimity. There 
is another view to be taken of it, however. If Mr. Day- 
ton permits this Republican subordinate to combine 
public work and partisan activity, he can hardly afford 
to refuse a like privilege to his Democratic subordinates, 
and the old drama of ‘‘ The Postoffice in Politics’’ will 
simply be reénacted under new managemert. If Mr. 
Dayton had said to Mr. Morgan, ‘‘I hope you will stay 
in your present place, but I must insist on your doing 
what Ishall require my subordinates of all parties to do— 
drop active political work while you remain in public 
employ,’’ he would have sounded the keynote of the 
best administration. 


There is a better promise for real Reform in the 
choice of Judge Kilbreth to be Collector of Customs at 
the port of New York. Thisis a place which spoilsmen 
have sought under every Administration—and usually 
obtained. The custom house is still, in spite of all at- 
tempts to improve its condition, the chief stronghold 
of patronage in the State. The principal recommenda- 
tion of the men appointed to administer its affairs has 
been, as a rule, their ability to satisfy the demands of 
the ‘‘ workers ’’ at caucuses and conventions. In Judge 
Kilbreth the custom house receives a chief whose asso- 
ciations within his own party have always been with its 
most respectable element, and who—to his credit be it 
recorded—served too honorably on the police bench to 
win another term at the hand of the secret society which 
dictates political nominations in New York City. The 
most striking feature of the newspaper interviews pub- 
lished after his appointment had been announced, was 
the testimony they bore to the slightness of his personal 
acquaintance with some of the rulers of the city where 
he has passed all his later life, and the obvious coolness 
with which his promotion was regarded by a certain 
class of public men who always hasten to approve with 
fulsome compliments the elevation of one of their own 
kind. If Judge Kilbreth enters upon his administration 
free of pledges and restraints, and keeps his face pointed 
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in one direction as resolutely as he did on the bench, 
he has a chance to make the proudest record in office 
ever made by a Collector in New York. 


Secretary Carlisle the other day seized a brief interval 
in his process of turning valuable chiefs of division 
into the street, to give the classified service in the Treas- 
ury a vigorous shaking up. The two offices which suf- 
fered most at his hands were the First Comptroller's 
and the Second Auditor’s. Notices of reductions and 
promotions flew about like dried leaves in November. 
There was a method in the business, though. It was not 
simply one of those unstudied convulsions which send 
the poorer element to the bottom and leave the better 
on top, but a carefully planned readjustment which de- 
graded some of the best clerks who were Republicans, 
for the purpose of making places for Democrats who felt 
that their party owed them something. It was a highly 
gratifying job to the little clique behind Mr. Carlisle, 
who are bound to see the parties ‘‘ evened up,’’ as they 
term it; but it has had a demoralizing effect upon the 
whole Department, where nobody now feels that the 
meritorious labors of half a lifetime at a Treasury desk 
weigh half so much in the scale of advancement as a 
lucky choice between tickets at the polls last November. 


By inviting a great deal of deserved censure, the 
Secretary has brought down upon himself also some that is 
undeserved. His ruthless war upon the so-called “ in- 
dispensables ’’ in the veterans’ corps of the Treasury has 
called forth the condemnation of every citizen with the 
best interests of the Government at heart. On the other 
hand, he has begun weeding out superfluous employ- 
ees all through the service—a task which, if conscien- 
tiously performed, will entitle him to the highest credit. 
Up to the present time he has received little save abuse 
for it, although, so far as we have been able to learn, no 
specific charges of wrong-doing have been put forth. 
It would be well to withhold blame till there is some 
obvious cause for it. All the Departments contain a 
few useless employees whose presence there is a posi- 
tive detriment to the service. Some of them never did 
have any aptitude for their duties, and others have be- 
come mentally and physically enfeebled by age or ir- 
regular habits. As a rule, these persons received their 
original appointments many years ago through the 
favor of a Senator or Representative, and were simply 
legislated into the classified service along with the rest by 
the enactment of the Civil Service Law in 1883, or by 
the promulgation of one of the later orders. There 
was no chance then to sort them out; and they have 
managed to cling to their places ever since, in some in- 
stances through the mere force of inertia, and in others 
by summoning the aid of their powerful patrons when- 
ever an attempt has been made to dislodge them. 


There is an element of abstract hardship in the dis- 
missal of such persons, especially of those who have be- 
come incompetent through superannuation. As for the 
others, they have been useless so long that the habit of 
uselessness is fixed upon them, and they will be useless 
forever. To cut them loose from their dependence on the 
Government for support will be merely to throw them as 
dependents on their friends, for they have never learned 
to earn two dollars a week by labor that anyone in pri- 
vate life would be willing to pay for. It requires an 
immense amount of firmness and force, therefore, to get 
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rid of them; not only must their own prayers and 
importunities be resisted, but a battery of outside “ in- 
fluence ’’ will be brought to bear also, and the length of 
the siege can be measured only by the comparative forti- 
tude of the combatants. Now, if Secretary Carlisle has 
resolved to force this class of clerks out of the Treasury 
and fill their places from the merit rolls as the law re- 
quires, he ought to have the encouragement of every 
honest American. But his work must be thorough to 
command respect. He cannot afford to turn adrift the 
useless people who have lost their ‘ pulls,’’ and leave 
untouched other useless people whose ‘ pulls’’ happen 
to be still active. Such discrimination would be more 
damaging in its effects than to let them all alone till 
death or accident does his weeding for him. 








The Spoils Party. 


Republican place-holders in the federal service are quietly finding their way 
into the Democratic organization. Ex-Register John Reilly has welcomed ten 
of these recalcitrant Republicans to the wigwam in the Tenth Assembly dis- 
trict. Other Tammany Hall district leaders report that entire clubs of Repub- 
licans are negotiating for seats around the council fire. Most of these clubs 
represent the political backing of some federal place-holder who doesn’t want 
to be removed.—New York Sun. 


F course! And here we have a life-size portrait of 
the men of whom the modern Spoils party is made 





up. 

Old-fashioned politicians—even those of the much- 
bedrubbed Jeffersonian and Jacksonian schools—would 
have called these fellows turncoats. 

They are nothing of thesort. A turncoat is a Demo- 
crat who goes over to the Republicans, or a Republican 
who goes over to the Democrats. 

But these fellows do not come within either category. 
They talk loud about ‘‘ the party,’’ and revile everybody 
who doesn’t believe in holding the party together by 
dividing the offices among ‘‘the boys.’’ Butif you were 
to wake one of them up in the middle of the night and 
ask him whether he was a Democrat or a Republican, 
he would have to strike a light and look over yesterday’s 
newspapers before he could answer you. 

There is only one party they know—the party of 
Spoils. They may train with the Republicans to-day 
and with the Democrats to-morrow—it’s all the same to 
them, if there is anything to be made out of the job. 
Yet they are the ones who claim to do the ‘‘ work’’ and 
to deserve the “‘ recognition,’’ and who insist most vo- 
ciferously on sending to the rear, as a Mugwump and a 
pariah, every partisan who is too decent to be a spoils- 
man. 





One Consistent Headsman. 


W* cannot understand why some of our contempo- 

raries who have found plenty of excuses for Sec- 
retary Carlisle’s conduct in removing experienced and 
useful public servants because they were Republicans 
and their places were wanted by Democrats, should be 
so horrified at the course pursued by Mr. Kearns, the 
new Collector of Internal Revenue at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in disposing of his patronage. Mr. Kearns was lately 
appointed custodian of the federal building at Pitts- 
burgh. He found twenty-one employees on his pay- 
roll, including men and women, and he discharged the 
whole lot on twelve days’ notice. 

The women were cleaners, earning three hundred dol- 
lars a year, and Mr. Kearns says that they did their work 
carelessly, so they may be put out of the question ; but 
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most of the men, who ran the engines and the elevators 
and watched the doors, were Democrats who had been 
retained by his Republican predecessor on the ground 
that they were faithful and competent. When asked by 
a reporter for a.Democratic newspaper the meaning of 
the changes, the Collector answered : 

‘¢ These employees received their notice of dismissal 
last November. They have only held on since the people 
demanded a change at the polls, because I had to look 
around and find the best material with which to replace 
them. 

‘«It is a mistake to say that there are any good Demo- 
crats among them. Every one of them held office under 
a Republican Administration, and that wipes out all 
the Democracy they ever possessed. Why, if I had 
found my own brother here when I came, and he had 
been drawing a salary under a Republican Administra- 
tion for one day, I would have fired him at once. 

‘« That’s the kind of a Democrat I am! The people 
demanded a change last November—not only a change 
in the heads of the Government and Departments, but 
a change clear down to the charwomen, and that is the 
kind of a change it is my sacred duty to give them, as 
far as is in my power. Some of the discharged em- 
ployees are good people, I know, but they are not good 
Democrats.” ; ‘ 

This is plain English, self-consistent and to the point. 
Every Civil Service Reformer will condemn it as brutal, 
but any spoilsman who finds fault with it is a chicken- 
heart and a craven. Mr. Kearns deserves whatever 
credit attaches to living fearlessly up to one’s conclu- 
sions. The man who asserts his belief that the transfer 
of the Presidency from the hand of one party to that of 
another means a popular demand for the entire over- 
turning of the Civil Service, is bound in justice to ap- 
prove of the removal of the hold-overs of one party along 
with the hold-overs of the other. The principle of ro- 
tation applies equally to both classes. 

That may not be a very dignified theory of govern- 
ment which recognizes in the great federal organism 
only a pap-dispensary ; it may be unpatriotic, dishon- 
est, and revolting to the educated intelligence ; it may 
not have not the ghost of a warrant in the Constitution 
of the United States ; but if anybody believes in it, let 
him at least have the courage to follow out his own logic 
regardless of whom it may hit. The best thing that 
could happen for Civil Service Reform would be to have 
all the patronage-mills in the country placed for a few 
years in the hands of fellows of the Kearns stripe. The 
sneaks and cowards in the spoils camp will never do 
anything to stir the respectable element of the commu- 
nity to revolution. sane 

As long as Johann Most used to write inflammatory 
editorials and then crawl under the bed to hide, our 
law-abiding people could not be made to believe that 
anarchism was worth the trouble of crushing out. It 
was not till the roar of the Haymarket bomb echoed 
through the country, that American justice rose in her 
might and dealt this new form of treason its death- 
oe the treason of spoils. One Spies or Lingg in 
a Pittsburgh custodian’s office is worth more to the 
cause of Reform than a dozen Mosts in charge of De- 
partments at Washington. 








LL MEN are born equal; but equality is the first 
A thing they grow out of.—Puck, 
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Senator Butler and the Offices. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
S® :—In your issue of July 15 you very strongly, and 

in my opinion very justly, commend Senator But- 
ler of South Carolina ‘for his clear, concise and direct 
statement of the relations between the President and 
Congress in the matter of appointments to office.’”’ It 
was indeed an excellent and most timely letter, and 
seemed to locate our Senator as well advanced on the 
high-road of Civil Service Reform. What a pity it is 
that all our Congressmen do not a¢ a// times admit the 
truths so forcibly enunciated by Senator Butler, and act 
up tothem. If so, what is known as the ‘spoils sys- 
tem,’’ and which has done so much to degrade our Gov- 
ernment at home and abroad, would soon be a thing of 
the past. 

But, unfortunately, our Senator, but a short time after 
writing the above-mentioned excellent letter, wrote also 
another in reply to factional criticism of his course in 
one of our local papers. In this other letter he says: 
‘“‘In regard to those appointments, where my province 
is only advisory, I have sought to know three things of 
applicants who have asked for my endorsement. First, 
whether they are Democrats ; second, whether they are 
qualified, and third, whether they are persons of good 
character and standing.’’ As to the second and third 
of these conditions, of course, no friend of good govern- 
ment will make the slightest objection. They are quite 
in the line of Civil Service Reform. But his first, and 
apparently his principal condition, that the applicant 
shall be a Democrat, would indicate that the Senator 
had not yet learned the most rudimentary principle of 
this important Reform. As I understand it, the prime 
object, the very essence of Civil Service Reform, is the 
elimination of party politics from the subordinate part 
of our Civil Service, and the substitution of the merit 
system instead. Senator Butler, on the contrary, ac- 
cording to this second letter, would make party alle- 
giance the first condition of his support. Is this not a 
return to the Jacksonian principle, pure and simple, of 
‘to the victors belong the spoils’? Is this not the very 
thing Mr. Cleveland had reference to when in his inaug- 
ural he spoke so forcibly of the ‘‘demoralizing mad- 
ness for spoils’? ? 

How, pray, can our distinguished Senator reconcile 
these two letters? And in which of them does he give 
expression to his real sentiments? Is he in favor of the 
principles of Civil Service Reform, as we would be led 
to infer from his first letter; or does he still cling to 
the demoralizing spoils system, as his second would 
indicate? Or was the one intended for national con- 
sumption, perhaps, and the other only for home use? 

A SoutH Caroiina Civit SERVICE REFORMER. 








D® CHARLES MORRISSEAUX, Director of Industry, 

Belgian Department of Public Works, is visiting this 
country. He is quoted as saying in a recent interview: 
‘« In Belgium the elective franchise is conferred on every 
man of the age of twenty-five. Every married man of 
thirty-five has two votes, and, if he owns a certain 
amount of property, three. College and university grad- 
uates have two votes, even though not thirty-five years 
old. Under the old constitution there were only about 
120,000 votes in the Kingdom ; now there will probably 
be 1,200,000, casting, under the plural system, perhaps, 
1,800,000 votes,’’ 
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The Influence of Civil Service Reform.* 


BY HON. WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE. 


ANY of the advocates of the merit system discuss it 
as 1f the mere improvement of the Civil Service 
were the main thing to be accomplished. Our hold 
upon public opinion is greatly weakened by this view. 
Most men feel that this is not a matter of the first im- 
portance. The distribution of spoils after each elec- 
tion may give us raw and inexperienced officials, but after 
a while these men learn their duties and seem to do them 
fairly well. Such is the shifty character of our people 
that we have come to believe that there is no place 
under Government which a man of fair sense cannot fill 
after a little practice, and while he is learning the 
business—why, the rest of the world must stand it. 

The spoils system is clumsy and costs a good deal, it 
is true, but we have generally had plenty of money, and 
we feel that the service might be twice as bad and twice 
as expensive, and that still we could bear it and afford 
it, and yet be proud of our country. 

Let an effort be made to coérce the suffrage or restrain 
the freedom of the press, and every patriotic American 
knows that this must not be done, that there is no 
safety for popular government unless these bulwarks are 
upheld. It is no mere matter of money or convenience, 
it involves our national life. Yet the spoils system is 
pregnant with perils no less formidable. Lincoln was 
not mistaken when he declared, near the close of his 
adininistration, that the country was in greater danger 
from the lust of the office-seekers than from the con- 
vulsions of civil war. Let us consider the nature of 
the evil and the remedy. 

There are three essentials of good government. Its 
acts must be inspired by public spirit; its measures 
must be conceived in sagacity, and they must be ex- 
ecuted with efficiency. 

Virtue, wisdom and power are the three necessary 
things. 

But where the spoils system has full sway there can 
be none of these. The motive which controls the 
people and their representatives is no longer patriotic, 
but selfish and mercenary. The consideration required 
for lawmaking and for administration is stifled by the 
distractions of place-hunting and patronage, and both 
the legislature and the executive become paralyzed 
and helpless under the load. 

The first of these evils is the greatest. The one thing 
which popular institutions cannot stand is the corruption 
of the sources of their power, and there has been no 
corrupting agency more powerful than the spoils of 
politics. 

The existence of popular institutions leads to the es- 
tablishment of political parties. This is inevitable. 
So long as men have different ideas of government, so 
long as there are two sides to any public question, those 
who hold the same views will join together. Indeed, 
the tendency toward party association is perhaps even 
more primitive in its origin than popular government 
itself. 

It is an offspring of both the gregarious and the bel- 
ligerent instincts of mankind ; and, maintained by these, 
parties often continue long after the original cause for 





*THE EFFECT OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM UPON CAUCUSES, CONVENTIONS AND 
Evgctions: Its INFLUENCE UPON THE HONOR AND PATRIOTISM OF THE PEOPLE. 
An Address delivered at the Civil Service Reform Congress held at the Art In- 
stitute, Chicago, an Tuesday, August 8, 189. ; 
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their formation has passed away. The more complete the 
organization, the greater its ability to reach the doubt- 
ful or indifferent voters, and thus win the contest. We 
cannot look for any disintegration of parties. On the 
contrary, such organizations will become more and more 
perfect with greater experience. The problem is not to 
stifle party activity, but to turn it into the best chan- 
nels, to make it responsive to none but patriotic im- 
pulses. Selfishness should give way, as far as possible, 
to public spirit. 

Now, what are the evils of our present party organiza- 
tions? Howisan election managed? How are the candi- 
dates nominated? This is often the principal thing. The 
mere choice between two evils which sometimes takes 
place at our elections is often of very slight conse- 
quence by the side of the nomination of the men to be 
selected. First of all we have the primary, which all the 
members of the party in good standing have presumably 
the right to attend. Sometimes the rules determining 
party fealty are strict, sometimes lax, but in a general 
way every citizen who takes an interest in the result of 
an election can, if he will, participate in the primaries 
of one or the other of the two leading parties. Occa- 
sionally these primaries nominate candidates for local 
offices directly, but more frequently they send delegates 
to conventions by which these nominations are made. 
The man who attends a primary meeting will generally 
notice a certain number of men who bestir themselves 
most conspicuously in behalf of their respective can- 
didates. These are the so-called ‘‘ workers’’ in politics, 
Each worker claims an influence over a certain number 
of votes. His aid counts for a good dealin the primary. 
He often becomes a delegate to the representative con- 
vention. If a stranger should come into one of these 
primaries and see these men laboring with such zeal, 
his first impression might be, ‘‘ How fond these men are 
of good government! See them neglecting their voca- 
tions and working so hard for the public interest! The 
student of physiognomy would confess that their faces do 
not always represent the highest type of intelligence or 
anything else. Many of them have their squads of men 
ready at the neighboring saloons for delivery on call. 
They seem to have an interest in the result quite incom- 
mensurate with the importance of the issue at stake. 
What is the motive which animates them? Is it pure 
patriotism ?’’ 

Not so, my stranger friend, Sometimes it is nothing 
better than cold, hard cash, but generally it is cash in 
a more respectable form—a place in the postoffice, a 
deputy clerkship, a position as gauger, or janitor ina 
public building, or member of the police force—places 
where they will get a little better pay for a great deal 
less work than elsewhere. These are the mainsprings 
of their activity. The delegate whom they support will 
vote for a Congressman who has promised them places 
under the new postmaster whom he is to recommend for 
appointment. They know their friends, and the lust of 
office binds them together. 

Take the account given by Theodore Roosevelt of the 
conflict in the Baltimore primary. Here was no matter 
of principle or question of public policy; it was simply 
a fight between the men who were in and the men who 
were out to control the patronage of the office. And it 
is the same as we advance from these lower public con- 
ventions to the higher ones. When a Congressman is to 
be selected, Jones is chairman of the convention. There 
are contesting delegates; Jones appoints the committee 
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on credentials, which sees to it that Smith goes to Con- 
gress, and in return Jones gets the postoffice. No mat- 
ter how high you go up the political ladder, you find the 
same thing. 

In the last convention at Minneapolis the number of 
place-holders ran up among the hundreds, and in voting 
for the President who had appointed them to office they 
voted for their own continuance in office. In the elec- 
tions which follow these conventions the same motives 
prevail. 

More than 150,000 offices are still held up before the 
people as a great prize to be competed for at every quad- 
rennial election. If your party wins, you stay in your 
place ; if it loses, out you go; you must work for the 
party right or wrong. 

It is easy to see that, by such methods as these, pub- 
lic spirit becomes extinct. There are great latent re- 
sources of patriotism in our country. The bulk of our 
people would still be willing to risk their lives in de- 
fence of the national honor or integrity where they are 
clearly satisfied that these are at stake; but in these 
times of peace the results of eachelection do not seem 
to be a matter of great importance, and men’s selfish 
interests are always pressing to the front. With each 
recurrence of an election conducted upon the spoils sys- 
tem the evil eats its way further and further into the 
body politic. What, then, is the remedy? It is to re- 
move, as far as possible, the sources of temptation. 
Each man’s vote and action, whether in primary, in 
convention, at the election or in Congress, should be 
dictated as far as possible by public considerations and 
as little as possible by persenal interests. In the high- 
est sense every voter is a trustee for the public in respect 
to the vote which hecasts. Asin a monarchy the sover- 
eign holds his crown in trust for the people he governs, 
so in a republic, each voter holds his divided sover- 
eignty subject to the same high trust. How can he be 
expected to discharge it with fidelity where it conflicts 
with his own interests? This is essentially the reason 
why it is criminal to buy or sell avote. No mancan be 
trusted to vote for the public interest if he does it for a 
five-dollar bill, neither can he be trusted to act conscien- 
tiously in primary, convention or election if he does it 
for the promise or the hope of a clerkship in one of the 
Departments or a place in the postoffice of his town. A 
trustee must not deal with trust property, because of 
the temptation to abuse his trust. A voter ought not to 
be put in a place where he can deal with his ballot or 
his influence for his own gain, whether in money or of- 
fice. It is true we cannot wholly eliminate personal 
interests. Every manufacturer who votes for the tariff, 
every importer who votes against the tariff, every credi- 
tor who votes for the gold currency, every debtor who 
votes for the silver currency, looks in some degree to 
his own interest. 

But in these cases the benefit is to an entire class of 
citizens and is thus of a quasi-public nature, while the 
office-seeker who votes to get himself a place votes for 
his individual interest alone. 

Even in the other case, if the personal question could 
be eliminated it would be far better. If neither manu- 
facturer nor importer, neither debtor nor creditor had 
a personal interest, all would seek a tariff and acurrency 
which was wholly just to both. Just so far as we can 
eliminate this interest we ought to do it, and because 
we cannot eliminate it altogether there is no reason 
why we should not curtail it as much as we can. In re- 
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spect to the great mass of administrative offices we have 
that power. Wecan remove them from politics. We 
can make them dependent upon something quite differ- 
ent from the result of caucus, convention or election. 
It is our duty, then, to remove this temptation, and to 
take every office out of politics which can properly be 
withdrawn. Some offices cannot be so removed. The 
President must carry out his governmental policy by a 
Cabinet of his own choosing. These places are politi- 
cal. The Administration must carry out its foreign pol- 
icy by means of instruments who are in accord with that 
policy and who belong to the party in power. Foreign 
ministers cannot be made subject to more political rules. 
But there is no politics in the distribution of the mails 
or in the collection of the revenue. There ought to be 
none in the taking of the census, in the keeping of our 
lighthouses, in the police and fire departments of our 
cities, or, indeed, in all the numerous branches of the 
mere administrative department of the Government, 
whether federal, State or municipal. We want for these 
the best men to perform the duties, and most of all we 
want some system which will remove these places from 
political patronage. That system has been found and 
is already in successful operation in more than 40,000 
places under the federal Government, and in the police, 
fire and labor departments of some of our most impor- 
tant cities, conspicuously in the State of Massachusetts. 
The principles which underlie this Reform are not 
hard to understand; and the demonstration of their 
truth can be made with almost mathematical precision. 
We start with the proposition that, inasmuch as the 
whole people pay taxes for the support of the Govern- 
ment, and all are equally interested in its well-being, 
it ought to be administered for the benefit of the whole 
people, and not for the benefit of the members of one 
political party alone. Will anybody deny that? Will 
anybody say that, as a matter of common justice, it is 
right to tax Democrats to reward services performed for 
the Republican party or to tax Republicans for services 
rendered to the Democratic party? Will anybody say 
that the whole body of the people have not a right to 
the most efficient service that can be obtained? Will 
anybody deny that that man ought to have the office who 
is best fitted to perform its duties? 
Still another principle that Civil Service Reformers 
insist upon is this: that in appointments to office, as in 
the management of all public affairs, it is far better to 
rely upon a system of fixed laws and rules wherever they 
can be made applicable, than upon the mere discretion 
of those in authority. Do we not believe that govern- 
ment by law is much better than an arbitrary discretion ? 
Who doubts it? But why is it so? Laws often work 
injustice. It is hard to adapt them to each circumstance 
that arises. Yet, does anyone propose to go back to 
autocracy? Has not the experience of the world shown 
us that men are so selfish that it is not safe to trust the 
interests of the individual or the public to unrestrained 
discretion? In most matters our century has outgrown 
the old-fashioned ideas of personal government, and has 
established certain rules to regulate the affairs of man- 
kind and the conduct of the Government itself. But 
there are a few functions of government where the per- 
sonal plan still prevails. Men are still appointed to 
subordinate offices by the discretionary authority of the 
appointing power. Men are selected as keepers in our 
prisons and as attendants in our hospitals, not because 
they have shown their fitness for these places, but because 
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certain trustees or other officials saw fit to put them 
there. 

Now, if these boards of trustees were always wise and 
always beneficent, this plan would be an excellent one, 
just in the same sense that an absolute monarchy might 
be tolerable if you were always sure of finding a just, 
wise and perfect sovereign. But the blood-marks of 
tyranny which have defaced so many pages of the world’s 
history have shown that rulers are so unwise and selfish, 
so corrupted by the very power entrusted to them, that, 
in the long run, it is better to be governed by laws to 
which all shall be subject, than by the mere will of any 
man. Our experience with Presidents and Postmasters- 
General is the same; and we say that, in the main, it is 
better to establish certain fixed rules to control appoint- 
ments than to leave this power to their purely arbitrary 
will, Does not every analogy drawn from the history 
of civil liberty support us? 

Men say of this Reform that it is an aristocratic and 
monarchical institution. No, my friends, it is not that. 
It is the old system which is the relic of monarchy, still 
surviving amid institutions otherwise free. It is the 
system of political spoils which is the alien substance, 
the blighting excrescence that grows upon our tree of 
liberty. 

Well, if rules are safer than the selfish caprices of 
men, the rest of the problem is easy. Those rules should 
be adopted which will best ascertain who is the fittest 
man for the place among those who are willing to take 
it. Now, there are two ways of finding out a man’s fit- 
ness; one is by examining him in reference to the 
duties which he is to perform, another is by actually try- 
ing him. Some things can be tested by examination 
alone and some cannot; so we ought to do both—ex- 
amine and try. No man should be a reading-clerk who 
does not know how to read, or a bookkeeper who does 
not know how to write. No man ought to be a police- 
man who is too weak to seize a culprit or too slow to 
catch him, or who does not know when he can arrest 
without a warrant and when he requires one. Yet I 
have heard reading-clerks who could not read, and seen 
bookkeepers who could not calculate, and I have heard 
of policemen who were physically and mentally unable 
to perform their duties. A _ half-hour’s examination 
would show these disqualifications. An examination, 
then, ought to be made. 

But a Government ought not only to have a good man, 
but the very best man that can be found. Will anybody 
dispute this? Is it not simple justice that the man who 
knows best how to perform the duties of an office should 
have a chance of showing his qualifications? And how 
can you tell who is the best man until you give alla 
chance to try? If you refuse to appoint Republicans 
under a Democratic Administration, or Democrats under 
a Republican Administration, you may not only leave 
out the best man, but the only competent man who 
has applied. The opportunity for appointment should 
be equally open to all. This is nothing but simple 
democratic equality. There is no aristocratic ingredi- 
ent in this principle; it is simple justice which is de- 
manded by our free institutions. Let the appointment 
be given to the worthiest. 

Here you have in a nutshell the whole doctrine of 
Civil Service Reform. The machinery by which these 
results are accomplished consist of Boards of Civil 
Service Commissioners and local examining boards, who 
prepare tests of the qualifications of applicants and fix 
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beforehand the rating to be awarded to proficiency in 
each particular subject upon which an examination is 
had. The examinations refer to the duties to be per- 
formed. Men used to talk of the folly of examining 
applicants for clerkships in Latin and Greek, as if that 
were ever done; in point of fact an examination of the 
papers prepared by the various Commissions show that 
the topics of examination are confined strictly to sub- 
jects which the applicant would be-required to know in 
the discharge of the duties of the office for which he ap- 
plies. But men may know how to perform their duties 
and still fail; an examination is not always sufficient 
and a period of probation should be imposed. When 
this is done, and proper limitations as to character, age 
and physical condition are imposed, and promotions are 
based upon a daily record of efficiency, we have, I 
think, as good a system as can be devised. 

Men used to laugh at this Reform. ‘‘ Examine police- 
men,’’ said they, ‘‘and attendants in hospitals? What 
nonsense!’’ But when this was done and found to 
work most successfully, the joke lost its point. For 
Civil Service Reform is justified not only by abstract 
reason but by experience, It has been tried in many 
places and under various conditions; and, wherever 
there has been a willingness to enforce its provisions in 
good faith, it has met with uniform success. Efforts 
have sometimes been made to discredit it by evading 
the provisions of the act, in just the same way as other 
civil laws are sometimes evaded by the unscrupulous. 
But the result I think is everywhere better than if the 
law did not exist; and wherever a Civil Service law, 
like any other just and beneficent statute, is reasonably 
supported by an enlightened public opinion, its effects 
are sure to be good. 

It has been tried under the most varied conditions in 
England, in India, in Sweden, in France, in Canada, in 
Australia, in our national Government, in Massachusetts, 
and in the cities of the Empire State; and its results 
have, on the whole, been most satisfactory. 

It is in this way that the fountains of our popular in- 
stitutions can be kept clean from that corruption which 
is nourished by the spoils of office. 

But not only does the spoils system corrupt the action 
of the people in their conventions and elections, it also 
cripples both legislation and administration. I had oc- 
casion not long since to examine the system of Con- 
gressional patronage and ascertain to what degree this 
interfered with the legislative duties of Congressmen. 
Personal inquiries were made of members of Congress in 
regard to the number of offices dependent upon them, 
and an average of the answers showed that about 250 
appointments were still made upon the recommenda- 
tion of each member of the House of Representatives 
who belonged to the party in power. About 1,700 ap- 
plications for office were made to each during the first 
year of a new Administration, and more than one-third 
of the entire time of these Congressmen was consumed 
in the distribution of offices, a matter which had no 
proper connection with their legislative duties. These 
duties were sadly neglected. Out of 17,000 measures 
introduced in that particular session of Congress, more 
than 11,000 were referred to committees and never re- 
ported, and about 1,400 were reported but never reached 
final cunsideration in the houses in which they were in- 
troduced. About 1,000 passed the House in which they 
were introduced, but never received final consideration 
in the other branch of Congress, while less than 3,500 
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were finally acted upon one way or the other. 

It is not hard to understand why committees have no 
time to consider bills, and why bills reported fail to re- 
ceive further consideration, when more than one-third 
of the working hours of the members of Congress be- 
longing to the party responsible for legislation isdevoted 
to business entirely foreign to that legislation. 

The system of Congressional patronage is inherently 
vicious. The union in a single person of different func- 
tions of government is evidence of a low form of politi- 
cal organism. It is just as inconsistent with good govern- 
ment for Congress to appoint officers who are to adminis- 
ter the laws as it would be to act as judges in constru- 
ing and applyingthem. It is only where the legislative, 
executive and judicial departments are kept separate 
that we can expect efficient work from any of them. 

It is sometimes urged against Civil Service Reform 
that the head of each Department ought to select his 
own subordinates, but under the patronage system he 
has no such selection at all. The men are chosen be- 
cause they are recommended by certain Congressmen. 
The head of the Department feels little responsibility 
for their offices. Often he is not at liberty to discharge 
an inefficient man, lest he offend the Congressman whose 
influence secured that man’s appointment. Under this 
system charges and counter-charges are preferred in the 
dark. Political influence is exerted in favor of one man 
while it appears to be exerted in favor of another. In- 
trigues and defamation of character abound. 

Every four years there must be practically a clean 
sweep, and the President and all the members of his 
Cabinet are harried and tormented by the importunities 
of all sorts of applicants, among whom it is impossible 
to distinguish the deserving from the worthless. 

Several of the first months of Mr. Cleveland’s Ad- 
ministration were consumed almost wholly in this un- 
necessary work, and the great public questions pressing 
for consideration had to be shoved aside until the claims 
of hungry applicants were satisfied. 

Civil Service Reform stands for skill against inexperi- 
ence, for efficiency against incompetency, for economy 
against extravagance, for industry against idleness, for 
honesty against dishonesty for impartiality against 
favoritism, for regular administration of public business 
against the spasmodic administration of public business, 
for the reign of law against arbitrary caprice, for liberty 
against feudalism, for the people against the bosses and 
the rings, for patriotism against mere party spirit. 

‘The man who can show his ability to do the work re- 
quired by competitive examination is entitled to the 
place, rather than he whose only qualification is some 
form of political service, often base and dishonest, hav- 
ing no reference to the duties to be performed. 

The system of promotion upon a daily record of pro- 
ficiency will give a better class of public servants than 
those selected by personal or political favoritism. In- 
dustry is rewarded and idleness punished. Honest pub- 
lic service secures the retention of the faithful officer, 
and work for one political party is not dishonestly re- 
warded by salaries taken out of the public funds. All 
applicants have an equal chance for admission and pro- 
motion. 

Civil Service Reform follows the great law of nature, 
the survival of the fittest. The best man gets the ap- 
pointment, and keeps it so long as he deserves it. 

The administration of public affairs is not disturbed 
every four years by the complete revolution of the Civil 
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Service. Rules regulating admission and promotion 
are substituted for discretion. Every public servant is 
at liberty to vote according to the dictates of his own 
convictions, and is no longer the political vassal of some 
feudal lord to whom he owes his appointment. The 
great force which controls our elections will no longer 
be the hope and desire of retaining or acquiring office, 
for this will be impossible by mere political means ; but 
the patriotic impulse will become the controlling spirit 
dictating our political action. These are the aims and 
aspirations of Civil Service Reform. 

To carry on the work to its final accomplishment we 
ask the aid of all who believe that none should be ex- 
cluded from the service of their country, either for 
political opinions or for lack of a personal influence 
among those in authority; of all who believe that jus- 
tice and fair play will give the office to the man who in 
open competition can best show his fitness to perform 
its duties ; of all who would see the legislature and the 
executive freed from the distraction of office-seekers 
and at liberty to discharge their own proper functions ; 
of all who believe that office is not a private nor a party 
perquisite but a trust to be administered for the welfare 
of the whole body of the people; of all who love their 
country better than their party ; of all who believe that 
party itself should be sustained by principles and not 
by place ; of all who believe that the sovereignty of law 
is more trustworthy than the caprices of authority. 

Social progress does not halt or move backward. The 
Reform which has already advanced so far cannot stop 
half-way. It will move on to its consummation, and 
history will cherish the work of those who have borne 
ever so small a part in the struggle for the protection of 
popular government against the encroachments of 
spoilscraft and for the transmission of our free institu- 
tions, strengthened by this new bulwark, to the genera- 
tions that are to come. 





Sound Words to Workingmen. 


INCERE men of every party will agree that an 
honest, real and practical system of Civil Service 
should be adopted and maintained. To that end we 
can all lend our aid. The business man who employs a 
clerk or agent watches carefully the work done by that 
clerk or agent, and if he is competent and grows more 
efficient he does not discharge him to make room for 
some new favorite from among his own or his wife’s re- 
lations. He retains that man or woman, and advances 
the salary occasionally. This nation is a business house 
in which we are all partners, and instead of setting our- 
selves off in one corner and moping because some other 
one of the family is petted and caressed, we should as 
workers come to the front and take a hand in managing 
the business. We want the most efficient and able 
agents obtainable, and we do not want a change in the 
working staff every time we select a President. — Zerence 
V. Powderly. 








. THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT extend the Civil Service 

Act to include all subordinates of a certain grade, 
and the occasion for general bribery will disappear very 
largely. In other words, make the merit system one of 
examination, irrespective of politics, fill the little 
places, and those who want them will turn to school 
books to win, and not to their own or somebody’s else 
bank account.—Lancaster (Pa.), Examiner, 
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A Typical Protest. 


i ine Democratic Central Committee of Vanderburgh 
County, Indiana, has adopted the following pream- 
ble and resolution : 


Whe' eas, The order issued by ex-President Harrison in Feb- 
ruary last, extending the Civil Service classification to all free- 
delivery postoffices, was done for the obvious purpose of prevent- 
ing the appointment of Democrats and the removal of Republi- 
cans from positions in which custom had prepared the people to 
look for and expect changes as heretofore; and 

Whereas, The present incumbents are permitted to remain in 
their respective positions without examination as to their fitness 
therefor, which examination is required of applicants, thus show- 
ing that the said order of ex President Harrison was directly con- 
trary to the spirit of Civil Service Reform and was a partisan 
measure of the most radical character; and 

Whereas, The Civil Service Commission ordered a special ex- 
amination for applicants for positions in postoffices of the class 
above referred to nearly three months prior to the time set for 
the regular examinations, the effect of which has been to em- 
barrass newly appointed postmasters in recommending for their 
subordinates persons who are friendly to and in sympathy with 
them; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Chairmen of the Democratic Central 
Committees where free-delivery postoffices are situated be re- 
quested to coéperate with us, with a view to secure the repeal 
or suspension of said order issued by ex-President Harrison, un- 
til all applicants and incumbents are at least placed on an equal 
footing. 

In a circular accompanying this deliverance, the com- 
mittee publishes a few of the questions put to applicants 
for letter-carriers’ places at the examination at Evans- 
ville last May: 

An exercise in copying from dictation, in which spelling, use 
of capitals, punctuation and all mistakes and omissions of what- 
ever nature are taken into consideration in percentages. 

The addition of an absurdly large and almost impracticable 
combination of numbers. 

Add the following: three-fourths, one-fifth, one-third, two- 
sixths, five-eighths. 

From eight-ninths of 318.465 subtract three-fifths of 264.890. 

The number of pieces of mail collected by a carrier on his trip 
was two-fifths of the number delivered, and together they 
amounted to 497. How many did he collect and how many 
deliver ? 

A carrier bought a house and lot for $2,200. He spent one- 
fourth as much more in repairs. The house was then destroyed 
by fire, being insured for two-fifths of the cost of the house and 
lot and repairs. The carrier sold the lot for $750. How much 
did he gain or lose? 

A carrier walked on an average 185 feet in the delivery of every 
three pieces of mail. His route consisted of 56 squares of 370 
feet each. How many pieces of mail did he deliver on the trip ? 


Finally the committee inquires : 
Is there a design in asking such questions of applicants for the 


position of letter-carrier when we consider the nature of the work 
required of them ? 


It is fair to assume that there zs a design in asking 
such questions—namely, to discover whether an appli- 
cant for the privilege of handling thousands of dollars’ 
worth of mail matter every year has as much practical 
intelligence as would be expected of a clerk in a corner 
grocery who puts up packages of 4% cent sugar and 
makes change for his customers. It would, perhaps, 
have satisfied the Vanderburgh County critics better if 
the Commission had confined its catechism to some- 
thing more simple and direct, such as: 

Q. Do you know what to do when it rains? 

A. Goin. 

There are communities outside of the limits of Van- 
derburgh County, however, where an interrogatory like 
that would be considered a reflection upon the mental 
capacity of the applicants; it was doubtless in defer- 
ence to such possible sensitiveness that the Commission 
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forebore to go to the extreme length of simplicity, con- 
tenting itself with a few problems which any schoolboy 
of twelve years ought to be able to answer with ease. 

In England, where even the lesser places in the public 
service are honorable enough to be worth working for, 
and where they are dispensed with a view to giving the 
taxpayers the value of their money instead of keeping 
party ‘‘workers’’ out of the poorhouse, the path to a 
position of responsibility in the postoffice is by no 
means an easy one to travel. We have been much in- 
terested in the newspaper accounts of an open competi- 
tion for situations as female clerk in the postoffice, re- 
cently held in London. The ages of competitors must 
be between eighteen and twenty years. The salary at- 
tached to the clerkships begins at $325 a year, rising at 
the rate of $15 yearly till $500 is reached. The hours 
of attendance each day are seven. At the examination 
of which we are now speaking, 1,162 applicants com- 
peted for eleven vacancies, and the subjects of the tests 
were arithmetic, handwriting, orthography, English 
composition, geography and English history. Hand- 
writing and spelling were tested by dictation, as with 
us. The treatment of the other subjects was not unlike 
ours in the examinations for Departmental clerkships. 
In English composition, however, an option was allowed 
between three topics, with two hours in which to do the 
work. The choice was given thus: 

(a) Relatea fable, giving its moral from your own experience ; 

(6) Write an essay on the comparative influence of home and 
school life in the forming of character ; 

(c) Write an essay on Charles and Mary Lamb. 

We would not be understood as citing this English 
examination as a model for American imitation. We 
have referred to it merely to show how much more 
work is heaped upon ambitious young people in the 
mother country than here—probably owing to their hav- 
ing no Vanderburgh County Central Committee to voice 
their wrongs in a circular of protest. 








Foolish Chatter About ‘“ Evening Up.” 


OMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT, in a newspaper in- 
terview the other day, condemned as nonsense the 
talk of sundry politicians about the desirability of sus- 
pending the operation of the Civil Service Law till the 
two parties can be “‘ evened up”’ in the matter of petty 
office-holding. He denied the truth of the estimate that 
ninety per cent. of the clerical places in the Depart- 
ments in Washington are held by Republicans. 
‘«There are in the Departmental force,’’ he said, 
‘* about 8,600 persons all told who are subject to com- 
petitive examination. Of these about 4,000 now in office 
have been put in through the examinations of the Com- 
mission wholly without regard to political considera- 
tions, and are probably about evenly divided between 
the two parties. The remaining 4,600 represent those 
still in office of the 6,000 who were originally classified 
in 1883 by order of President Arthur, mainly Republi- 
cans, and of the 2,000 included in the classification of 
1888 by order of President Cleveland, mostly Democrats. 
Probably about the same proportion of these two classes 
are now in office; in other words, of the 4,600, about 
three-fourths, or 3,450, are Republicans, and one-fourth, 
or 1,150, Democrats. 
‘« There are also about 1,400 excepted places, such as 
chiefs of division, private secretaries and the like, and 
2,000 laborers and others below the classified service, 
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making 3,400 in all, the great majority of whom are 
changed with each Administration. It is fair to assume 
that nearly all of these places either are or soon will be 
filled by Democrats. The parties will be thus substanti- 
ally balanced. 

‘«In the Railway Mail Service there are about 7,000 
places. More than one-half of the postal clerks have 
been appointed through Civil Service examination, al- 
though the Railway Mail Service did not come under the 
Civil Service Law until May 1, 1889. During the four 
years between 1885 and 1889 more than 80 per cent of 
the Republicans among the postal clerks were turned 
out and their places given to Democrats, and on the 
change of the Administration in 1889, but before the 
Civil Service Law went into effect, about one-half of 
these Democrats were turned out and replaced by Re- 
publicans, dividing the force about equally between the 
two parties. 

‘*In the classified ‘postal and customs service the 
great bulk of the people now in office have been ap- 
pointed through Civil Service examinations, and, there- 
fore, as a rule, without regard to political considera- 
tion, although there have been several offices among 
them, like the Baltimore postoffice, where the results 
have not been satisfactory. In the smaller free-deliv- 
ery postoffices which were classified at the beginning of 
this year the great bulk of the employees were, of course, 
Republicans. In a certain number of cases, where the 
change in the postmasters in these offices occurred prior 
to the holding of the Civil Service examination, clean 
sweeps have been made; but now examinations have 
been held and the offices placed fully under the Civil 
Service Law and Rules. 

‘¢In a very short time,’’ continued Mr. Roosevelt, 
‘¢the natural working of the Civil Service Law will make 
the force in these offices wholly non-partisan. The 
Commission is rigidly enforcing the Rules in these new 
offices, and it gives me great pleasure to say that it is re- 
ceiving the cordial support of Postmaster-General Bis- 
sell, First Assistant Postmaster-General Jones and their 
different assistants.’’ 

Some of the new and inexperienced Department offi- 
cers in Washington, including Secretary Carlisle’s son 
Logan, who is still serving as chief clerk of the Treas- 
ury, have been quoted as finding fault with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s estimate. Mr. Roosevelt, when his attention was 
called to this fact by a representative of Goop Govern- 
MENT, simply repeated his former clear statement of 
figures, and added: 

«I think these gentlemen must have been misquoted. 
The facts I cited in support of my position were drawn 
from the public records, which are open alike to every- 
one; to question them is merely to confess ignorance. 
Anyone who will candidly look them over and draw his 
own deductions must be convinced that there is no sub- 
stantial inequality in party representation to-day. That 
there was a very real inequality at the beginning of 
President Cleveland’s first administration, I do not deny, 
and Mr. Cleveland deserves great credit for withstand- 
ing the clamor then raised with a certain appearance of 
justice. Now there is not the least excuse for the same 
cry, which is raised solely in the interest of spoils 
politics. If it is complained that in the non-excepted 
classified service there are still more than half Republi- 
cans, the answer is that this can be remedied with the 
utmost ease, and with great benefit to the service, by 
putting the great bulk of the excepted positions into the 
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competitive list, and making further extensions to take 
in many of the places not now classified ; but the very 
people who make these complaints are those who would 
most strenuously resist remedying the evils complained 
of in this, the only legitimate, manner. If the Civil 
Service Law is rigidly enforced, it is a matter of but 
very few years at the outside before all causes for com- 
plaint of this kind disappear in every office; the surest 
way of perpetuating them is to try to remedy them by 
violating the law in either letter or spirit. Those who 
urge such a course are doing their best, in reality, to 
perpetuate the troubles. The experience with the Rail- 
way Mail Service four years ago is proof positive of 
this ; so it is now with the postoffices at Topeka and 
Bloomington, and the other points where the manifest 
intent of the Law has been tampered with under cover 
of a technical and perfunctory obedience to its outward 
form.’’ 


Baltimore’s Rotten Politics. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
SY pypesemenion August 3.—About a fortnight ago the 
newspapers announced that upon the recommenda- 
tion of Postmaster Johnson, the custodian of the Post- 
office building, one John W. McMahon, a 13th ward 
Democrat, had been appointed elevator man in the post- 
office. 

McMahon is a familiar figure in Baltimore political 
life. In 1874 he was dismissed from the police force. 
In 1888 the Baltimore Reform League found it necessary 
to protest to Governor Jackson against pardoning him 
out of the city jail, where he was serving a sentence for 
having conspired with four companions in a brilliant 
feat of ballot-stuffing at the municipal election of 1886. 
Three of these men had been judges of election, and 
McMahon and the other, a fellow named Best, had been 
clerks in the second precinct of the 13th ward of Balti- 
more. At the trial the State offered in evidence the 
poll-books kept by Best and McMahon, and proved that 
they were in their handwriting. The books recorded 
368 persons as voting, but the State proved by a chal- 
lenger that only 175 persons had voted, and that, of the 
remaining. 193 recorded, some were long dead, others 
had removed from the city years before, and others still 
were wholly fictitious persons. 

The jury let off two of the accused, one because he 
was weak-minded and the other because he could neither 
write nor read writing. The remaining three were 
promptly convicted, in spite of their testimony in their 
own behalf, which consisted simply of denial without 
any attempt to explain away the damning facts. Not 
one of the convicts was a bona-fide resident of the pre- 
cinct. McMahon had fraudulently registered from a 
hotel there in 1882, though he had not spent a night at 
the hotel for two years ; and he had continued this regis- 
tration down to the date of the trial. Besides this he 
had a long and picturesque criminal record, having been 
indicted at least fifteen times on various charges, such 
as Sunday liquor-selling, disorderly conduct, assaults, 
policy playing, etc. Like many other politicians with 
a pull, he has been either very unfortunate in being so 
frequently accused of offences of which he is not guilty, 
or very fortunate in escaping conviction for those of 
which he was not innocent. 

That a Republican postmaster should recommend the 
appointment of such a Democrat is an amusing com- 
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mentary upon the theory upon which the spoils system 
is supposed to rest; it gives a strong color of truth to 
the story in everybody’s mouth that Johnson is trying 
to keep his clutch on the postoffice by playing into the 
hands of the enemy. 

Since the postmaster made or recommended this ap- 
pointment, he has ceased to be custodian of the building, 
that office having been transferred to the recently ap- 
pointed Democratic Collector of Internal Revenue, Mr. 
Vandiver. The Civil Service Reform Association has 
protested to the new custodian against the appointment, 
and called the attention of Postmaster-General Bissell 
to Johnson’s connection with the affair. 


Restoring Broken Lines in New York. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
EW YORK, August 10.—At the recent conference 
between the State Civil Service Commission and 
committees representing the Civil Service Reform 
Association and State Civil Service Reform League, a 
definite statement concerning the violations of the 
State Civil Service law was presented, as the result of 
the investigation made last June by the Association at 
the invitation of the Commission. It revealed a serious 
state of affairs, establishing beyond doubt the injury 
done the system by the defiant action of heads of de- 
partments, the indifference of the executive, and the 
general laxity of discipline and supervision permitted. 

As the first step toward the correction of these abuses, 
the committees left with the Civil Service Commission, 
at the close of the conference, the full data relating to 
them, receiving the assurance that the Commission will 
act correctively wherever its action may be effective. 
A letter has since been directed to Governor Flower, 
reviewing the facts and requesting in specific terms the 
use of his prerogative wherever necessary to rectify 
the wholesale irregularities discovered. 

It is a feature of the State Civil Service law and rules 
that little action of a radical nature, taken by the Com- 
mission, may become operative without the sanction of 
the Governor. 

As the Governor, in a published letter to the Commis- 
sion under date of July 5, expressed the desire that the 
Civil Service law be faithfully administered during his 
term, it is hardly to be expected that the necessary aid 
on his part will be lacking. His reply to the letter of 
the League and Association will probably have much to 
do with the future course of the committees, which have 
been empowered to take any reasonable step toward the 
reéstablishment of the law. When the reply has been 
received, all the factsin the case will be made public. 

M. 





Changes of Fourth-Class Postmasters. 


P to the hour of going to press, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has not issued its customary comparative 
exhibit concerning the changes of fourth-class post- 
masters under the Cleveland and Harrison Administra- 
tions. 

From our own daily record, however, we are able to 
state that the changes for the month beginning July 5 
and ending August 4 were 2,892, of which 1,067 were 
the result of deaths and resignations, leaving 1,825 re- 
movals made on charges or because the postmasters con- 
cerned had served four years. 
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Electing Postmasters. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
—— :—In your editorial comments on the Hackensack 
postoffice election you left us in the dark as to how 

Hackensack came to lose the postmaster it liked so well 
under the former Cleveland Administration. If the 
people were so fond of him, why did they permit a 
change? Does not the fact that such a change was made 
under the appointive system militate against your theory 
of the unwisdom of an elective system ? ‘ 

xs Lhis was not the fault of the better class of citizens. 
So far as can be ascertained, they would not have parted 
from their postmaster under the last Democratic Admin- 
istration but for Mr. Wanamaker’s insisting on giving 
them a change in spite of their personal wishes. The 
Wanamaker postmaster has proved a failure. There 
seems to have been a general agreement that a change 
was needed. The controversy, therefore, was boiled 
down to a simple question whether a man who had given 
general satisfaction before should be appointed again, or 
someone else taken by way of experiment. Nobody 
need go beyond the archives of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to find out whether a postmaster of earlier days 
has made a good record or a bad one; and in the case of 
a good record, where is the need of a popular election? 
No citizen who has any other use for his time wants to 
be dragged out to a caucus on every question, big and 
little, which does not need caucus interference. There 
are enough disputes which cannot be settled fairly ex- 
cept by a count of votes: why multiply them to no good 
end? 





True as Gospel. 


FROM ‘‘ THINGS TALKED ABOUT,’’ IN HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

HE following remark by an agent of Krupp’s gun 
factory at Essen—the reputation of which has stood 

as high as that of any in Europe—is quoted in a note to 
Goop GOVERNMENT, the Civil Service Reform journal of 
Washington: ‘‘In consequence of the excellent meth- 
ods of employing laborers and the close personal in- 
spection by military officers, you get at Washington bet- 
ter results than at any other gun factory in the world.’’ 
The bearing of this testimony from so high an authority 
is not in its testimony to American efficiency. We are 
all of us fairly confident of that. It is in the way in 
which the Government is able to command efficiency in 
this particular work. That is done through laborers who 
have been taken out of the spoils system, and through 
army officers who never were init. Five years ago the 
navy yard laborers were of a very low order of character 
and ability, simply because they were employed at the 
dictation of politicians, their wages being a thinly veiled 
bribery fund for buying votes -for the party in power. 
Under Secretary Tracy politics was banished from all 
civil departments of the naval service, The military 
or naval inspectors, of course, were always independent 
of politics. Now it is as plain as that two and two make 
four that the same reform applied to the whole Civil Ser- 
vice would produce the same sort of results. If the men 
and women employed to collect the revenue, distribute 
postal matter, and perform the other necessary work of 
the service were employed solely for their fitness, and 
their work were supervised and inspected by men secure 
of their tenure so long as they were faithful and com- 
petent, we should have a service, in all its branches, 
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equal if not superior to any in the world. That is a 
work which Mr. Cleveland can do before 1897, if he 
really wishes to do it, and none other would leave him 
so bright and lasting a name in American history. 


Memoranda. 


ETWEEN this and the next issue of Goop GOvERN- 
MENT, the following Civil Service examinations, on 
the regular annual schedule, will be held by the fed- 
eral Commission: At Cincinnati, August 16, Depart- 
mental and Indian services, and August 17, Railway Mail 
Service; at Louisville, August 19; at St. Louis, August 
22, Departmental and Indian Services, and August 23, 
Railway Mail; at Springfield, Ill., August 25; Nashville, 
August 29; Decatur, Ala., August 31; Memphis, Tenn., 
September 2; at Little Rock, Ark., and at Juneau and 
Sitka, Alaska, September 5 ; at Baltimore, September 5, 
for copyists and clerks only; at Holly Springs, Miss., 
September 8 ; at Fargo, N. D., September 9 ; at Jackson, 
Miss., September 11; at Bismarck, N. D., and Elmira, 
N, Y., September 12; at Shreveport, La., September 13 ; 
at Miles City, Mont., and Albany, N. Y., September 14 ; 
at Dallas, Tex., September 15. A special examination 
will be held on August 29, to fill a vacancy in the posi- 
tion of statistical and fishery clerk in the U. S. Commis- 
sion of Fish and Fisheries, at a salary of $1,800 a year. 
The subjects of the Departmental clerk examination will 
be used, with the addition of geography, compilation 
of statistics and commercial fisheries. Those desiring 
to compete for this place should file applications at once. 
The examination may be held in some other cities out- 
side of Washington, if there are applicants. Circulars 
and full information concerning examinations may be 
obtained without expense v. application to John T. 
en Secretary U.S. C.S. C > ii hand D. Ae 


Alonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘I have used it as a gene- 
ral tonic, and in particular in the 


debility and dyspepsia of overwork- 
ed men, with satisfactory results.’’ 
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—A law passed at the last session of the Rhode Island 
Legislature makes the appointment of police matrons 
mandatory in all cities. The Massachusetts law is for 
cities of thirty thousand inhabitants and upwards, and 
that of New York for cities of twenty-five thousand in- 
habitants. It is thought that Rhode Island leads in this 
matter. Her law provides that ‘“‘ no woman shall be ap- 
pointed police matron unless recommended for such of- 
fice by at least twenty women in good standing and resi- 
dents in the city in which such appointment is made.”’ 

—‘‘ The recent Civil Service examination for places in 
the Brockton postoffice,’’ says the Hingham (Mass.) 
Journal, ‘resulted in placing the names of fourteen 
citizens upon the letter-carriers’ waiting list. High 
school graduates plucked the plums on this examination.”’ 
Only high-school boys! Where, pray, are the ‘col- 
lege graduates’’ who, according to the spoils orators 
in Congress, are the only persons capable of passing 
these erudite examinations ? 

—The officers of the Mexican Civil Service have vol- 
untarily surrendered a part of their salaries for the 
current year in order to relieve the Government from 
embarrassment during this period of financial stringency. 

—A curious case presented itself at Ellis Island in New 
York harbor the other day, when Elia Rodde, a natural- 
ized Turk, applied for employment as interpreter. He 
professes to speak nine languages fluently, and on the 
spot proved his acquaintance with French, German, 
Italian and English in conversation with Commissioner 
Senner ; yet, in spite of these accomplishments, he has 
never learned to read or write. He was engaged. 

—The appointment of a negro postmaster by a Demo- 
cratic Administration in a Northern town is a proceed- 
ing extraordinary enough to attract attention. This is 
what has happened in Wilberforce, Ohio. The town is 
the seat of a college for colored youth, and the new 
postmaster, named George Harding, has been promi- 
nently identified with Democratic campaign work among 
his own race thereabout. 

—It is said that the first negro ever appointed to a 
Government clerkship was Solomon Johnson, who was 
assigned to duty in the Treasury on February 12, 1867. 
The second was Charles R. Douglass, a son of Frederick 
Douglass, who was appointed in the War Department 
on April 9 of the same year. 

—‘‘Twenty years hence,’’ says Kate Gannett Wells 
in the Boston Zranscript, ‘‘Harvard may require what 
in England the Civil Service and Government examina- 
tion has already required, the vertical or upright form 
of penmanship, because of its greater legibility than any 
other form of writing. This form is more quickly learnt 
and rapidly written than the sloping hand and saves 
space on paper. Dr. Toldt, professor of anat- 
omy in Vienna, states that vertical writing, from the 
anatomical and physiological point of view, is the only 
correct method.”’ 

—The State of New York does $125,000 worth of 
public printing in a year, letting it out by contract. 
Many years ago it was done by an officer known as the 
Printer for the State. Before New York became a State 
this functionary was called Printer to the Crown, and 
afterward, for a time, Printer for the Province. 

—We are indebted to the New York Civil Service 
Commission for copies of its reports for 1891-1892. Also 
to Archer R. Ziemer for a pamphlet copy of his oration 
on ‘‘The Reparation of American Politics,’’ delivered 
at Madison University on April 11, 1893. 





